APPENDICES.

G.

'BODY" IN STEEL.

It has been pointed out in the first chapter of this book how
difficult it is even with the use of the comparatively accurate
analyses of the present time to find the true connection between
chemical composition and physical properties of steel. The
influence of minute quantities of impurities has been demon-
strated in many metals besides iron, by various scientists. It
is quite possible that the presence of minute amounts of such
elements that are not included in what is generally termed a
" complete analysis " of steel may cause some of the wide dif-
ferences in physical properties which are sometimes observed
in otherwise similar steels.

Be this as it may, there is something in steel for which we
cannot account, and " body " it is called in Sheffield and in
Sweden. The cast-steel made from the best Swedish steel-iron
has more " body " than other cast-steels; it will stand a larger
number of heatings, etc.

But it is not only the crucible steel that has need of the
word " body." Take for instance the soft Bessemer steel and
Martin steel, at present made in Sweden, from the same mate-
rials as are used for the famous steel-irons. Horseshoe nails,
rivets, ship plates, etc., from this soft steel show an endurance
in service, a "body/' that can rarely be attained by steels
made from other materials and " doctored " in an open hearth
furnace so as to have nearly the same chemical composition.
Some manufacturers using only wrought-iron claim that the
softest cast-metal cannot stand the constant vibrations suffi-
ciently, whilst others have abandoned the ,wrought-iron in
favor of the soft metal made from the " steel-iron " ores.

The same " body " is noticed in the harder varieties of steel
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